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downward near the track, carrying a cross bar in such
proximity to the rail that if the truck were derailed the
cross bar would strike the track, lift the valve from its seat,
and, by discharging air from the brake pipe, apply the
brakes. Experience showed that brakes were sometimes set
by loose objects on the right-of-way and an emergency stop
was made under inconvenient or even dangerous conditions.
There is a tradition that on the Long Island Railroad a
hen, scuttling across, tripped the brakes and stopped a
train. A variant makes it a prairie-chicken on the Wabash.
Whatever the facts may have been, the story belongs to
the important class of truths that might be true. At any
rate the use of the trip was discontinued. Numerous varia-
tions have been patented but the objection has never been
overcome.

The fact has been told that as early as March 1872,
Westinghouse conceived the idea of employing brake-pipe
air pressure as a means for communicating between the
vehicles in the train and the engineer by visible and audible
signals. In working out this idea, audible signals alone
were found to meet every practical requirement, and the
index gages described in the original patent were aban-
doned. A patent issued in 1876 covers the various devices
later designed by Westinghouse to constitute a complete
train air-signal equipment, and described their application
and use. In this patent the statement is made that the
same mode of operation may be employed in connection
with a separate line of pipe leading to the escape valves,
but it is preferable to employ the volume of air in the brake
pipe for the purpose. Later on, in actual service it was
found that under certain conditions brake operations inter-
fered with the simultaneous transmission of signals. For
a time, therefore, it was thought improbable that railway.